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Tha Children's Xenspaper, February 6, 1043 



11 is Beit}' of Northumbria who comes to 
* tlie tij: of. the pen this week. Daddy has 
been chopping \VoOd to keep the honie fires 
.burning, and a great pleasure he finds in 
swinging his axe and wielding his saw. He 
likes to keep them in time with his thoughts, 
and they are leisured, but if his attention 
.wanders and he misses liis, cue there is the 
cheep of a robin to prompt him. . Daddy 
appreciates robin’s interest but resents his 
air of urgency, for <f the days fly fast enough 
and I am in no hurry to meet next week.” 

Bettyof course , does not agree. . She has a 
deep regard for Tomorrow . Her tomorroics 
may bring a thrill ... . * 

It is a good word from that ancient kingdom 
where the Kingand his Counsellors sat in 
the dim long ago thinking of Yesterday, and 
Tomorrow. King Edwin was pressed by liis 
queen to do away with the-old faith and 
adopt the new, and Paufinus was there as the 
messenger of Christianity. It was a hard 
matter to give up the old gods of Y T esterday, 
but a little bird and a poet saved the day. 

England's Blue Bird 

Life was a dark mystery, said the Poet. 
The King and his captains' sat in council 
on a winter’s day, rain and snow without,, and 
a bright fire within. Suddenly came a little 
sparrow, flying in at one door, tarrying for a 
moment by the fire, and then out at the other 
door. Whence and whither no man knew. 

If this new faith could tell them anything of 
tliis mystery, the before and after,-let them 
follow it. 

jgETTY is all in favour of the little sparrow, 
England’s blue bird if ever a. bird was, 
for it pointed the way to a Tomorrow rich 
with destiny £nd changed the face of England p 
for all time. 

The old folk rather doubt it, 'for .they have 
yearned too long for the Tomorrow of their 
dreams. They, too, have had the long, long 
thoughts of youth, have been Us blithe as the 
lark that each day hails the dawn. They 
remember, the years when every daybreak 
brought them into a new world; when heaven 
lay round about them and all they wanted 
lav just beyond. They too beheld the light 
and whence it' flowed, and by the vision 
splendid were on their way attended. 

Tomorrow of Our Dreams 

They have seen mighty impulses quicken¬ 
ing up great movements until it appeared 
that the millennium was here. They have 
seen times when the whole country was on 
fire to make life happier for all our people. 
The, things men had fought for so long 
needed fighting for.no more; the harvest 
was ready'to reap. And then the clock of 
the world went back and the millennium 
slowed down. * 

Whither was fled the visionary gleain? 

Where teas it now* the glory and the dream ? 

las for the hope of youth ; the long fight is 
not ended in a sudden blaze of glory. It 
has taken thousands of years for men to see 
■ the madness of war.* It took hundreds' of 
years to get rid of dictators in this country. 
It took fifty years to abolish slaver } 7 in the 
British Empire. Ignorance, War, Slums, 
Disease persist through generation after 
generation, m a country which boasts that it 



' seeks to establish'righteousness as the founda¬ 
tion of its national life. So.it is that the 
older we grow the farther off is the Tomorrow 
of our dreams. 

And yet age knows that youth is right in 
living on the tip of expectation, for, if we lose 
zest and* expectancy as years march on, the 
life rich in experience knows best of all how 
far the world has moved. If the pendulum f 
of Time appears to lag it is plain that it has 
leaped ahead in a mighty bound. 

4 The Pace of History 

It is almost incredible' for whoever looks 
back a generation to believe, the astounding 
things that have happened. If a man who 
has been in his grave fifty years could return 
and’see the world today it would appear to 
him that the Age of Miracles had come again.. 
The progress of every generation now in a 
civilised land is as miraculous as any thing we 
read of in the Bible. We who live through it 
■ think it slow and are apt to believe that 
Tomorrow, like a Nazi, pays in wishes, hopes, 
and promises, and yet it is not true that, as 
Shakespeare says, 

Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
" Creeps in this petty pace from day to day" 

To the last syllable of recorded time . 

JSjo petty pace is history when we consider 
. that selfishness is ingrained in the life of 
all mankind. It is the sand in every wheel, but 
what is good in man will grind it out, and in 
‘ spite of it the pace of life increases. It is 
youth that spurs it on. Well youth knows 
the countless blessings that lie in the womb 
of Time. The old look back on the moiling 
and toiling, the young look to the harvest. 
The new world is theirs and not a hundred 
Hitlers can keep it back. “ My country is 
not yesterday ; it is tomorrow/’ is the cry 
of the passionate Frenchman Romain 
Rolland, and whether 'or not it is true of his 
unhappy land, it is true that the world of the 
young, is Tomorrow. 

Our High Destiny 

However the vision* may fade as years roll 
on, it can neverpass away from the life aglow 
with a consciousness of our high destiny. 
We may lose the zest of expectation-, as 
already we have lost* the power of being sur¬ 
prised by tomorrow morning’s, paper because 
we know what it will tell us; but in every 
man whose youth is -far behind him is the 
. unshakable conviction that ’ youth will have 
its way and will glean the harvest of the long 
long toil. . 

Perhaps we may think Tomorrow like the 
Tung. To every child the king can do what¬ 
ever he will, but the child will grow up to 
learn of a thousand things the king could 
never do. Tomorrow cannot call back yester¬ 
day, It cannot undo the mistake that was 
made last night. -It cannot recall a hasty 
word or bring back a lost opportunity. ‘ It 
cannot even contradict the BBC , for it is 
one of the most solemn things we know that 
whefl Dr Julian Huxley conveys to millions 
of minds the. impression that Darwinism 
means, that the world is Chance, the BBC can 
never entirely correct this mistaken im¬ 
pression and reach all its victims with the 
truth that Darwin believed in a Creator.- 

Yet it is ~true that Tomorrow can dp 
wonderful tilings. ' It can, and will, sweep 



- ■ CASABLANCA SPEAKS 

. whole world has been great Russian offensive, which he 
stirred once more by an is personally directing. France, 
event which no other generation however, was represented ' by 
could have witnessed. . General de Gaulle and General 

In the full tide of their hones Giraud, now in closest union, and 
the United Nations have sent llke b 7 to bring the united forces 
out from Casablanca a summons °f France to the Allied side, 
like the voice cf Fate, lifting up It is thrilling- to realise that 
the hearts of all free men and this conference' was the first 
Sounding the death-knell of .the meeting of the President and 
enemies of the human race. \the Premier since the turn of 
President Roosevelt and Hr - the tide brought the power of 
Churchill, with their Chiefs of Victory into their hands, and 
Staff* and the Commanders-in- we know from the talks they 
Chief in the Mediterranean, save to the journalists, sitting 
have met at Casablanca in on . a sunny lawn, that the 
Morocco to* survey the world decisions they came to were 
scene at the most ■ solemn nothing less than., that the war 
Ynoment of the War. Four times must go on in the enemy 
they have met since the War countries till the unconditional 
began, but Mr Roosevelt is the surrender of the Axis. There 
first President who has ever left ca P he no peace for the world* 
America during war, and only £a *d Mr Roosevelt, until the war 
the gravest considerations could power of Germany, Italy, and 
have brought about his dramatic Japan is broken—an omen for 
flight to Africa, where for ten Hitler’s tenth anniversary, 
days he has discussed with That is the final War Aim of 
Mr Churchill the whole problems the United Nations, and at last it 
of "the War. Mr Stalin was in- is in their hands to deliver the 
vited, but . was held back by the blow which will save the world. 


The Allies in Casablanca 



A United Nations parade passes the statue of 
Marsha! Lyautey, the great French Empire-builder 


Continued irom the previous column 

war off -the face of the earth and 
make the world a serene place 
for all. It can, and will, lift up the 
hearts of the despairing nations 
-of Europe and. break every chain 
of slavery.. It can, and will, 
give social security and human 
* dignity to every man. It can 
retrieve injustice and bring retri¬ 
bution .to evil-doers.' It can, 
and will, break the power of evil 
things to enslave and oppress 
mankind. It can, and will,: 


reward with, a crown of glory* 
all the toiling of all the genera¬ 
tions of struggling humanity. 

For all -this .there is a long 
Tomorrow, from which will come 
all the boundless blessings Nature 
holds in secret for our poor, 
much-tried humanity. It holds 
the dreams of the Youth of All 
the World, and, whatever, ill 
betide, they will come true'. Old 
menjK)d and wonder, but ever}^ 
where youth knows -that' to¬ 
morrow comes Peace. Arthur Mee 
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The Lhffdren’s Newspaper, February 6, 1943 


Thrashing the 
German Army 

O ne more Russian city has emblazoned its name like a galaxy 
• of stars across the sky. Once more the proud boast of 
the Tinsel Conqueror has turned into a curse. For ever in the 
annals of history Leningrad keeps company with Stalingrad. 

It is an Italian commentator vitch was writing his Seventh 

Symphony, and one day: he left 
off his writing to dig the grave' of 
his greatest friend and lay him 
in it. When the Symphony was 
finished it was first performed in 
the stricken city to an audience 
wearing great fur coats. . 

In the end it was found possible 
to form a highway across frozen 
Lake Ladoga and so relieve the 
threat of famine, and all through 
, the siege supplies continued to 
‘ arrive by this ice or water route, 
the city’s only link with the. 
. outer world. 

Now Leningrad is free once 
more, one more witness of the 
invincibility of the human spirit. 


Little News Bang Goes Tripoli 


Reels 


m who says that the world held its 
breath to watch the fate of these 
two cities. For five hundred 
days the* great city which gave 
Russia its window on Europe lay 
in the grip of fire and famine 
and death. Against this city of 
four million souls came the 
shameless Nazi horde, four divi¬ 
sions of motor-borne troops, 

300,000 riflemen, 1000 tanks, and 
1000 planes. % 

In those early days the city 
was apparently doomed beyond 
all hope, cut off from the rest of 
Russia except by a lake, sur¬ 
rounded by a ring of steel drawing 
tighter every day. But the garri- 
. son fired the life of the fortress ' The power "of the Nazi Beast has 


city with its own unconquerable 
spirit, and even when things were 
at their worst the supply of 
munitions from the factories 
never failed. By night and day 
snipers would creep through the 
bracken and nibble at the 
German ring, and by day would 
. surprise them on skis. 

The cold was so intense that 
birds dropped dead in their flight 
and the ink froze in the inkwells 
of he school desks. Workmen 
fell from exhaustion at their 
benches; men fell dead while 
speaking on the telephone. / 

. Many of us remember that 20 
years or so ago the street arabs 
• of Leningrad were ‘one of .the 
ugliest problems in Europe, form¬ 
ing themselves into bands of 
iittle ruffians which terrorised the 
city.. All that was now gone. 
The children rallied and now 
organised themselves into use¬ 
ful bodies. All this time 
the great composer Shostako- 


failed to bring down this mar¬ 
vellous Russian people. Every¬ 
where they advance; everywhere 
the Germans retreat. Leningrad, 
Voronesh; Stalingrad, the Cauca¬ 
sus, all are names which*fire the 
friends of liberty and freeze its 
foes. The 200,000 men trapped 
outside Stalingrad have r been 
battered to a remnant. 

How. many more men are to be 
trapped and captured and 
destroyed in the Caucasus can 
only be imagined. The Caucasus 
was Hitler’s great prize. It was 
to be the gate to India* with the 
Japs waiting for him at the other 
side. Russia has made a mockery 
of his tinsel conquests, a hollow 
scorn of his fiery boasts, and 
Hitler stands in the Russian cold 
no better than a beaten Roman 
jackal. We are witnessing the 
biggest thrashing the German 
Army has ever had/ and it is the 
Russians who have struck the 
shattering and well-aimed blows. 


A Poor Boy’s Chance 


'J'HAf is a pathetic picture which 
Lord Ashfield gives us of the 
last time he saw- a rich and 
famous and truly great man sit¬ 
ting by the door of the dining¬ 
room of a West End hotel. • 

Everybody seemed to see him, 
and many would hail him as they 
passed and say, “ Hullo, Hugo/’ 
but none could shake his. hand, 
for he was sadly crippled; his 
long day’s work was nearly done. 
He has passed.to his inheritance 
on the eve of his 80th year. 

He was Lord Hirst, a merchant 
prince and prince of merchants, 
who made the great General 
Electric Company the power it-is, 
became president of the Radio 
Manufacturers, and also of the 
Federation of British Industries. 
He loved his work, and for him 
the game of life was doing great 
things. He did so many great 
things that he was made a peer, 
and when somebody asked him 


why he had become a lord he 
said, “To show what opportuni¬ 
ties England offers to a penniless 
lad who is not even British by 
birth.” 

He came to England 60 years 
ago as a poor boy from the Con¬ 
tinent, and opened a small shop 
in London, where he sold electric 
bells and other oddments. .It was 
this shop that grew into * the 
General Electric Company.’ He 
would arrive at the shop when 
most young Londoners were still 
in their beds, and before he 
opened it to customers he would 
often run and have a swum in the 
Thames. It is sad that a man of 
such great energy, such imagina¬ 
tion, 'and such high integrity 
should be crippled by ill-health 
at last, but even as he sat by that 
dining-room door, seeing his. 
friends come and go, somebody 
overheard him. say “ People are 
very kind.” * 


Tesla the Transformer Man 


"YY ITH the' passing of Nikola 
Tesla, America has lost a 
great electrical genius. Son of a 
Serbian priest, he was bom in 
Austria 85 years ago, and went to 
seek his fortune across the Atlan¬ 
tic about the same time'that 
Lord Hirst left his native land 
and settled in England. _ 

After working for a time in 
Edison’s laboratories Tesla made 
enough money to start on his 


- own, and soon became. widely 
known in connection with, the 
generating * of electricity - at 
Niagara Falls. It was here that 
he overcame the major difficulty 
of transmitting' electrical power 
over a great distance without 
great loss of current, and he did 
this by means of the Tesla trans¬ 
former, winch later became a 
great factor in the development 
of wireless telegraphy. 


Qne of the things Mr Roosevelt 
most enjoyed in his visit to' 
Casablanca was giving the dinner 
party to. the Sultan of Morocco 
and his son. 

The damage to property by fire 
in this country, apart from the 
war, is over a million -pounds a 
month, and the cause of most of 
it is carelessness—very often the- 
throwing away of a cigarette end. - 

Hitler's , assassins, stalking 
tlirough Poland and killing 
whom they will , are noio Slacken¬ 
ing their faces for fear the 
population may take revenge. 
r JhiE Miners Federation and t)he 
coalowners have agreed on a 
■plan which will settle all 
questions arising in the industry 
without a strike. 

The Japs have been entirely 
cleared out of Papua. 

Mr John Burns, a forgotten 
politician of the last generation, 
has just died; he was the first 
working man in a British Cabinet. 

Blackburn Corporation is 
giving a vaccine against colds to 
all its icorkers who^vqlunteer for 
treatment 

Aircraft manufacturers are 
now using a . magnetic 
separator to * salvage ’ usable 
metal from floor sweepings. 

Inspired by the 1 record of an 
Aldington lady who has revived . 
the art of spinning, the children 
of a. Romney Mgrsh farmer have 
made a spinning-wheel from parts 
of an old bicycle. 

We hear of a sailor in . the 
Royal Navy who has just received 
a parcel from Ayrshire which has 
followed him round the world. . 

J^xperijuents in Australia have, 
proved that Indian varieties 
of tea.can be grown in North- 
Que^hsland, and China teas in 
Tasmania. . * 

There are 28 holders of the 
No)?el Prize living in U S A; ten of 
them are refugees from Germany. 

London G P O received by one 
mail two million airgraph letters. 

The South Shields battalion 
of ‘the Boys Brigade has raised 
£500 for the endowment of a cot 
in the children’s ward of the" 
local infirmary. 

Scout and Guide . 
News Reel 

American Scoutmaster from 
Los Angeles now serving in 
this country witli the U S Army 
has started a new Scout Troop in 
Liverpool. 

'Fulham Scouts, having collected 
more than £32,000 ’ through their 
National Savings Group, have had 
a tank named after them. 

Scout Alan Pinkney, aged 13, of 
the 17th (Deal) Kent Troop, 
has been awarded the Scout 
Certificate of Gallantry for 
rescuing a 6-year-old boy from 
drowning. 

Two - Guiders have been 
honoured for their good work 
while serving in the W A A F. They 
are Sergeant Edith Irene Mosscrop 
of Cheam, who receives the British 
Empire Medal, and Corporal 
Marjory Grant of Perth, who has 
been mentioned in dispatches. 

THINGS SEEN 

A great rainbow spanning the 
skv over Leningrad, almost un¬ 
precedented in any other winter. 

Swans swimming - in Maid¬ 
stone’s . streets during • recent 
floods. 

A wasp in a garden at Eccles- - 
hill, Bradford, on January 21. 


“ Dang goes Tripoli,” said one of Montgomery’s men- 
as ,the Eighth Army took that famous port .after its 
1400-mile march in 80 days. Yes, Bang goes Tripoli. 

It is just a generation since Italy, jealous of this African, 
possession of the Turks, gave Turkey one day ’s notice to quit. 

Italians dropped bombs from the 
air for the first time and killed 
a child to show their great power. 


It was in the days before men 
had become Nazis and Fascists 
and the whole world was startled 
by this bullying. Turkey was 
not. ready to, fight and all the 
civilised world looked, on while a 
little company of Turkish 
gunners tried heroically to hold 
on against the Italian Fleet. 
When all the gunners were dead 
or fallen Italy sent thousands of 
soldiers to take part in the 
Triumph of Tripoli, and the 
Italian Empire began. 

One old Turkish soldier wrote 
a challenge to , Rome which 
thrilled the world: 

toothing was easier (he . said) 
than for Italy to declare war— • 
Italy, whose army has no glorious 
past and no records of. victory. 
She has made war on a brave 
people she will never meet in con¬ 
flict. 

Let the Italians land here in 
Turkey; or let us land in Italy. 
Let us then face one another with 
equal forces. Let Italy choose her 
finest troops; and array them on 
the most favourable situations. 

Then fet .these forces, and the 
conditions of the battle, and the 
result, be decided and verified by 
the neutral * Powers. Then we 
shall seel Then this war, declared 
by Italy in such a dastardly, in¬ 
human way, will mo longer be an 
eternal shame ' to her. But the 
memories she would carry away 
from such a field of battle would 
make her slow, another time, to 
provdke a foe ready to die -for the 
defence and integrity of its 
country. 

It was not all plain sailing for 
the Italians, for in an 'loasis 
behind the port, where the Arabs 
lived, - some Turkish troops had 
hid themselves and with great 
numbers of Arabs they now 
attacked the Italian . positions. 
It was a hopeless fight, but it was 
the only way in which the Arabs 
and the Turks could let the 
Italians know' they were not 
wanted. 

Then there followed the most: 
abominable scenes of slaughter 
ever permitted by a country sup¬ 
posed to be civilised. The, 


and they went from house to 
house in the oasis villages shoot¬ 
ing, stabbing/ and bludgeoning 
the Arab families. Such scenes- 
had never before been witnessed 
in what was called civilised war¬ 
fare, The dead lay everywhere 
in heaps and the soldiers were 
given a free‘hand to go where 
they would, killing old and young. 
“ They were only Arabs—mow 
them down.” 

This is how the C N (then 
called the Little Paper) reported 
this butchery at the. time: 

TTThen this odious work was 
finished dead silence reigned 
among the palms of the little oasis 
which had been the. home of a 
happy and contented people; the. 
Italians had murdered the whole 
population. 

A thing without parallel in war¬ 
fare followed. The war corre¬ 
spondents from Great Britain, 
from America, from Germany, and 
other countries, were,so horrified, 
so shocked by the brutality and 
savagery of it all, that, after 
making a protest against the 
murder of innocent-Arab children, 
women, and men, they all (save 
one) resigned their positions and 
quitted the country, determined 
to have no more to do with the 
actions of a civilised nation guilty 
of such atrocities. 

And not only the war corre¬ 
spondents, but all the civilised, 
world has been thrilled with 
shame and indignation.’ Italy 
the land of Dante and Raphael 
and Garibaldi, stands disgraced in 
the eyes of all mankind. 

So* the Italians came into 
Tripoli. How they ran out, cring¬ 
ing at the heels ofTtommel in 
his flight, all the world knows. 
It is the end of the Italian 
Empire, which began with bomb- 
-ing children at Tripoli and 
poisoning Abyssinians with gas 
in Ethiopia. It is as filthy a blot 
on human history as exists any¬ 
where in the world and it was the 
forerunner of all the degradation 
of the Nazis and the Japs. 


An Interferer With Liberty 


event of grave importance 
has lately occurred which 
most newspaper readers pray 
have dismissed with hardly a 
glance at the headings. It- is 
important that .we should under¬ 
stand its significance. 

Government in this country is 
in three parts: , Parliament, 
which passes the laws on behalf 
of the people; the Civil Service, 
which carries on the work of 
.government; and the Courts of 
Law, which see that all is 
properly done. The purpose of 
all these is to secure justice for 
everyone. 

It happened in 1940 that a 
citizen named Wilson was de¬ 
tained under a *vay regulation 
which'gave him a right to appeal 
for a trial if he wished to do 
so. He sent' a petition to the 
Home Office demanding a trial 
in the Courts, but; nothing came^ 
of it. Mr Wilson was uncon-' 
ditionally released, and he then 
brought an action to commit Sir 
John Anderson to prison for con¬ 
tempt of court, Sir John having 
been Home Secretary in 1940. 

The point of contempt was 
that Mr Wilson's petition was 


not passed on to the courts, and 
on inquiry being made it was 
found that it had been stopped 
by a Home. Office official, and 
Sir John Anderson knew nothing 
about it. It seems that the 
official, by an error of judgment, 
thought the. petition was not in 
order, but the_ judge, declared 
that it was a great impertinence 
on the official’s part to hold‘it 
back, and so put himself between 
a citizen and the Courts of 
Justice. 

In this case Sir John Anderson 
was declared free* from blame, 
and the present Home Secretary, 
Mr Herbert Morrison, apologised 
to the Courts on behalf of the 
Home Office. It is not proposed 
to punish 'the unknown official 
who made* this tragic blunder, 
but he has been reprimanded, 
and his offence is a startling 
evidence of the way in which our 
liberties and our very lives are- 
in the hands of those whose work 
it is to see’the wheels of govern¬ 
ment ~go round. “The price of 
liberty is eternal vigilance,” said 
Edmund Burke, and clearly. we 
need all our watchdogs, awake 
and alert. 
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The Children’s Newspaper, February 6, 1943 


W E hope the widest circulation 
will be given to an official 
White Paper entitled Guide to 
the Preservation of Life at Sea 
after Shipwreck. It is intensely 
practical, dealing' - with dangers 
old and new. 

It tells how. to jump into the 
water, feet first (not by diving), 
how to swim through blazing oil, 
how to deal -with sufferers in. 
open boats. Oil is a' special 
danger to the torpedoed mariner, 
and the seaman is advised to 
beware of getting oil into his 
r.cse or mouth.' 


a 

Chained But Say Oranges and Lemons By th© Thames 


.VINE 01 FOOD? 


The following advice is given 
to those who have to jump into 
burning oil: ‘‘Jump feet first 
through the flames; swim as 
long as you can under water, 
then spring above the flames 
and breathe, taking a breast 
stroke to push the flames away; 
then sink and swim under water 
again.” 

• Terrible counsel, difficult to 
follow even by a good swimmer, 
yet how urgent and precious in 
case of need! The Guide costs 
only. 4d from the" Stationery 
Office. 


No story^of the war, we think, 
illustrates " more vividly the 
gallant spirit of the British than 
this one. It is the Story of a cap¬ 
tain in the Norfolks who is now a 
prisoner of war at Oflag. VIIB, 
where he has been handcuffed. 
Chained though he was when he 
wrote home, nothing could bind 
his spirit, for he gaily wrote: 

You have absolutely nothing to 
ivorry about . It is slightly in¬ 
convenient for blowing the nose 
and 'putting one's handkerchief 
back in the pocket, otherwise 
rather humorous. 


J^emons, oranges, and tan¬ 
gerines grown by a 77-year- 
cld horticulturist near Maiden¬ 
head, the ' river-metropolis of 
Berkshire, are ‘contributing to 
the War Prisoners Parcels Fund. 

Mr Alfred Bayley, of Burn¬ 
ham, who grew them, has long 
been famous in the district for 
his experiments, and has been 
growing these" fruits, now as rare 
as they are refreshing, for 20 
years, only 21 miles .from 
London. 

There were Londoners before 
the war who grew oranges and 


We- have been told that as 
socn as the shipping space is 
available - the Government in¬ 
tends to import'- 1209, tons of 
wines from South Africa and 
Australia. Surely the Govern¬ 
ment must realise that foods of’ 
greater value should take first 
place. Dried fruits, for example, 
are very scare; they are 1G 
points per lb; they contain high 
iced value, and can he given to 
young and old, whereas only 
very wpll-to-do people can afford r 
the wines, which are of little 
value anyhow. 

Presumably the importation of 
wine from Australia would not 
be made if space.were not avail¬ 
able, so why is it not used for the 
importation of fruit and those 
tinned articles which ■ Australia 
and Africa produce and pack so 
well? 

THE SELF-HELP 
BLITZ POOL 

The “self-help” salvage scheme 
for which a pool of Manchester 
business men, shop assistants, and 
office workers has been formed is 
now in working order. 

Through this organisation a 
small firm which has been blitzed 
and is faced with too much salvag¬ 
ing to be carried out by its own 
staff will be able to draw on the 
pool for assistance. 

HALF THE MINERS 
DOING BETTER 

The new* Ministry of Fuel and 
Power* has been very energetic, 
and seems to have partly justi¬ 
fied its existence, for it ^reports 
that ' consumers generally are 
practising economy. ‘ 

As to output, however, this is 
still below standard, taking the 
country as a whole. About half 
,the districts have earned the 
bonus, the number of miners 
benefiting being 343,000, belong¬ 
ing to twelve districts; the other, 
twelve districts have not yet 
earned any bonus. 

The. bonuses drawn range 
from 3d to Is 9d a shift. - The 
increase in miners as compared 
with last year is onlj 4000. 



- Silk. of ■ Lebanon 

Silk for the United Nations is being produced in Lebanon, the Syrian Republic, 
where the industry has been newiy established. In Lebanon there are many 
mulberry trees, on the leaves of whiclrsilkworms feed; and this picture shows a 
Lebanese peasant taking sacks of silkworm cocoons to the spinning factory 


NEXT CHRISTMAS 

As yet we have travelled such a 
little way beyond last Christmas 
that most of us have not yet 
begun to give a thought for the 
next. But the vicar of St John 
the Baptist Church at Chester is 
well ahead. 

He is the Revd A. W. G. Duf- 
fleld, and it seems to him that, 
whether the war is over or not, 
toys will be scarce and very 
expensive next Christmas, so he 
has challenged everyone in his 
parish to begin making toys now. 
All toys will be sold at reasonable 
prices, and there will be prizes 
for the best, the money raised 
going to church funds. It seems 
an excellent campaign. 


Lord Wool ton Makes a Note or Two 


AViiEN-Lord Wool ton went down 
* v to Dockland the other day 
the dockers received him as a 
man and a brother, and he re¬ 
turned the compliment. 

“How do you find the meat 
ration?” he asked in the canteen. 
“It was OK so far as it went,” 
said a middle-aged docker, “but 
it didn’t go far enough.” “ Well,” 
Lord Woolton replied, “ I’ve kept 
it at Is 2d, though I feared it 
might have to come down to a 
bob. Any other complaints?” 
“Well, for one thing,” said 


another docker, “them potatoes 
aren’t right, * somehow.” The 
Food Minister agreed. He 
thought they might need drying- 
out more; some did. “What 
else?” “Well, my lord, my chil¬ 
dren have not' had an egg for 
five months.” That was bad dis¬ 
tribution, Lord Woolton agreed, 
and he would make a note of it. 

As he was going the last com¬ 
plainant said, rather urgently, 
“You’ll give it serious thought, 
won’t you, sir?” We are sure he 
will, poor man. 


BIRDS ON THE WIRE 

So popular htis a section' of 
G W R telephone line in South 
Wales become as a nightly ren¬ 
dezvous of thousands of starlings 
that the company has to employ 
a bird-scarer. Until his appoint¬ 
ment telephone communication 
was repeatedly interrupted 
through the wire breaking under 
the weight of the birds. 


LITTLE. SHOPKEEPER 

The President of the Board of 
Trade, My Hugh Dalton, M P, 'is 
soon to announce schemes for 
the protection of small traders 
who have been thrown out of 
business by the war. A register 
is to be prepared of such cases, 
so .that they may be licensed for 
priority in opening new shops. 

It is also suggested that Mr 
Dalton may have regard to a 
credit . scheme to help those- 
whose businesses have been lost 
through the war; such a .pro¬ 
vision would be, we think, 
regarded as equitable. It is to 
be hoped that generally it will not 
be-possible to open a business 
without a licence, and presum¬ 
ably the number. of new busi¬ 
nesses will be related to the 
population of the district in 
which they are set up. 


On the wall of a Suffolk farm¬ 
house, where the land was dere¬ 
lict* barely three.years ago but 
now has been raised to a high 
state of cultivation, hangs a new 
Farm Charter. It was written by 
one of the land girls, and this is 
what it says: 

. ' God gave us this land. It had 
been pillaged by man’s greed. The 
soil was starved and the buildings 
were neglected. 

We pledge ourselves to hand on 
tq the future better than we have 
received from the past. * It is our 
purpose to make this land' perfect. 

We neither expect ease nor ask 
for it. We look to each hardship 
as an: opportunity and each new 
job as an adventure. 


lemons in their conservatories as 
a hobby, and bananas tco. 

Sir Evan Spicer was one. It 
is only a few years since he died 
and left empty Belair, his 
charming Victorian home in, 
Dulwich Village, right inside 
London. He not only • grew 
tropical- fruits and plants in his 
hothouse, and all kinds of pro¬ 
duce in his walled orchard and. 
kitchen garden, but pastured 
two dozen cattle and cut his' 
own hay. He had a' charming 
tropical aviary, where ducks and 
geese adorned his private stretch 
of the Effra River, the little 
stream of Brixton. @ir Evan was 
London’s last gentleman-farmer. 


mTA G 0 


One of the mest glorious con¬ 
sequences 1 of the capture of 
Tripoli is that it raises the siege 
of Malta.. 

The proud isle is now within * 
• range of our protecting aircraft, 
and its long martyrdom is over.. 
From now it takes its place in 
the great offensive which has 
now swept Italy out of Africa and 
will one day make that country 
ring with the shrieks of tyranny 
and' the resounding shout of 
Liberty. 

TRITLINGTON MAKES 
A DISCOVERY 

Silage competitions have this 
year resulted in the discovery of a 
new base for this appetising form 
of cattle feed, besides leading to 
the making of silage on farms 
which never before tried it. 

Tritlington in Northumberland 
produced a very creditable cattle 
feed from marrow stem kale. Tlie 
County prize was in fact won by 
Slaley with the aftermath from 
old meadow, but the Tritlington 
contribution broke new ground 
and offers great promise for the 
future. 

THE ARTIST’S Lion 

Not long ago we wrote about 
the death of Cecil the Eastcheap 
cat. Now an older and bigger 
Cecil, a cat of a different kind, 
has passed away at the ripe age 
of 20. 

He was the . artist’s lion of the 
Zoo. Never was any beast of liis 
kind more willing to pose for 
artists. Lions are a favourite 
subject with them, for the play 
and ripple of leonine muscles pro¬ 
vide such admirable practice in 
drawing. But many lions are 
fidgety creatures,' and an artist 
would waste his breath telling 
them politely to keep still. 

'Cecil of Regent’s Park was an 
exception. He seemed to know 
that these queer two-legged crea¬ 
tures making quaiht movements 
of the hand in front of him were 
paying him some sort of compli-. 
ment. He enjoyed posing for the 
artist; there could be no doubt 
of that, and his splehdid head, 
figures in many a sketeh-book. . 


on the Children 


rjlHE grave closed a few days ago 
over one of the bitterest 
tragedies of the war, the wreck 
of a London council school and 
the death '*of 39 scholars and 
5 teachers. 

“ I do not make war on w T omen 
and children ,v said Hitler when 
he began the war in 1939, but he 
has been making war on w T omen 
and children ever since, and has 
murdered thousands of children 
in school and out. At .Pet-worth 


% 

in Sussex 29 boys and 2 teachers 
■were laid in one grave after a 
raid had destroyed the school. 

In the Pet worth case (Pet- 
worth being in the country) 
evacuation of the children is not 
concerned, but it appears prob¬ 
able that in the London case* the 
tragedy may be due to the policy 
of bringing back the children, to 
town, and'we may hope this sad 
tragedy will check this policy in 
good time. 
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These Little Ones 

Jt were better for Hitler that 
he were, hanged and thrown 
into the sea than that he should 
hurt one of these little ones, yet 
he has murdered them in 
thousands. 

It has now been decided to 
commemorate the little Jewish 
victims of the Huns by planting 
a trqe for each .one in Palestine, 
30,000 in' all, and the .. first 
thousand trees have been planted. 
Long may a free and thriving 
Jewish race sit in their shade, 
with friendly Arabs smiling as 
they pass. 

© 

Little Unemployment 

^hen the last official count of 
the unemployed was taken 
for 1942 it was found that only 
46,000 men workers were wholly 
unemployed. 

That is a very remarkable 
figure, and we hope the day will 
come when ill peace'- a similar 
record will be established. There 
is much to do in time of war ; 
.when shall we learn that there is 
even more that needs doing in 
time of peace ? 

© 

Nonsense From) 
Over the Sea 

^/e- were delighted to-see that 
Sir William Beveridge soon 
disposed of the nonsense of one 
of his American critics, who said 
that if. there had been a 
Beveridge Plan in England in 
Queen Elizabeth’s day there 
would have been no Raleigh and 
no Drake. 

Never was "heard such silly 
rubbish. The truth is, as Sir 
William replies, that neither of 
these immortal men of Devon 
was born in want and that both 
had "social security, t which is 
precisely the opportunity the 
Beveridge Plan proposes to con¬ 
fer on every man. - 

' * . © ‘ ' ■ 

On Land and Sea 

Qvek 16,000 of our merchant 
seamen have been lost' at 
sea during the war, but over 
26,000 civilians- have been killed 
on the roads. 


SUNDAY 

Jt is to be hoped that we shall 
hear no more of the attempt 
made by a certain section of the 
stage to impose a Seven-Day 
The&tre on the nation. 

No one wishes to deprive the 
Forces of any entertainment 
that can be devised for them, but 
ft is not necessary for this pur¬ 
pose to plunge the country after 
the war into the restless turmoil 
of Continental life. 

Our Sunday has been our 
salvation. * With all its draw¬ 
backs,, and with all the oppor¬ 
tunities of broadening out its 
interest that have borne good 
fruit in the last - few years, it 
remains a unique day with an 
atmosphere ofdts own, distinctly 
English. It is not like other days, 
and we can rely on its quicken¬ 
ing influence and its restful 
character. It is the only day on 
which most of us can do anything, 
or nothing, as we choose, and 
its value to. the- nation is beyond 
all reckoning.- 

Why should we give it away 
to commercial interests, which 
would profit only by robbing us 
of a priceless heritage ? 

© 

PRINTER’S TYRANNY 

Jt would be interesting to know 
how much ink has been 
saved since all the British news¬ 
papers followed the C N in 
omitting the useless full-stop 
after headings. ^ T ow we hear 
of another C N practice which 
is to be officially adopted. »' 

No longer, are these little dots 
to be inserted by official typists 
in the abbreviation by which we 
commonly know such institu¬ 
tions as the R A E, N A A F I, and 
so oh. It is said that much paper 
and wear on typewriters will be 
saved, but, however that may 
be, it is certain that the dots 
serve no useful purpose. Surely 
the right way to regard such 
letters as M P or ft A is to 
sec them as a picture-story for 
Member of Parliament and Royal, 
Academician/and well they serve 
their purpose. So it is with Mr, 
Mrs, .‘and Dr, which the CN 
has printed for years without the 
meaningless dots which come in 
the way of the eye when reading 
other papers. It is but another 
Printer’s Tyranny, and should go 
with all other-tyrannies. 


Under the Editor's Table 


Berlin complains that 
^ the British Ad¬ 
miralty is not . very 
helpful to Germany in 
its statements. . We 
apologise for the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

3 

ffow can wc put a 
polish on health ? 
'somebody asks. . There's 
the rub ) 

E 

guo'RT people are usu- 
■ ally quick. They 
worit be long. 

E . 

IV r- i cant something like 
16 million clocks. 
A striking number. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


'Women are wanted to 
make camouflage 
netting out of string. 
Especially those at- a 
loose end. 

* ‘ □ 

You should not ivy'to 
do weeding in frosty 
weather , says a gardener. 
That's a comfort . 

E 

■ (Rooking is going to 
become , a ^great 
craft. But will all cooks 
be crafty ? % 

E 

Jewellers are worried 
about the shortage of 
If retiring lawyers rings. They will have to 
lay down the law use knockers. 



Water is.Fnough 

WfiiKNMrs Cordell Hull launched 
an American Navy tug she 
performed the. ceremony with 
well water from an Oklahoma 
farm. ' - 

. She said in writing to Colonel 
Frank Ivnox,- Secretary to the 
Navy, that her three sons, who- 
were survivors from a bombed 
aircraft-carrier, had been brought 
up 011 water from' that well, and 
it should be good enough for the 
launching. 

We think so too. We are 
always glad, when we drink a 
‘glass of water, to realise that it 
is the drink of lions. 

0 

The Bishop Carries On 

gisuop Linton Smith resigned 
the bishopric of Rochester 
in the year the war began. But 
he did * not retire from active 
citizenship, and he has lately" 
delighted ' his neighbours by 
carrying* their letters round for 
the postman who was prevented 
from doing so by sickness. 

Bishop Smith lives quietly in 
Norfolk/at Overstrand, and one 
day last month, hearing that 
there was no postman available, 
he threw the * mailbag over his 
shoulder, put on the postman’s 
armlet, and walked i 3 miles on 
his round. 

The energetic bishop is a D S O, 
and other villagers may have had 
D S Os delivering their letters, 
but we believe that never before 
lias the postman’s knock meant 
that the bishop was at the door. 

© 

Mrs Ormiston Chant 

\We are told by a correspondent 
* that the B B C has defamed 
the memory of Mrs Ormiston 
Chant. We can hardly believe it 
and hope it is not true, for, after 
all, Mrs Chant was. clearing the 
swill out of the music-halls long 
before the B B C apologised for 
bringing it into our homes. 

.© 

The Dog & the Plane 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

f J"'he ability of many dogs to 
identify motor-cars by the 
sound of their engines is common 
knowledge, but an instance of 
still keener intelligence on the 
part of a dog is related by Sapper 
Johnston, who is attached to a 
New Zealand Engineering Corps 
in the Middle East. - 

Sapper Johnston has written 
home to New Zealand saying 
.that this dog, a small terrier of 
no particular breed, can distin¬ 
guish unerringly between the 
sound of an Axis aeroplane and 
a British, machine. When an 
Axis aeroplane is approaching 
in the distance. Sapper Johnston 
writes, the terrier sets up a loud 
and excited barking, and it is 
then time to bolt for cover, while 
if it is British the dog is quite 
undisturbed. 

• ' /© - 

JUST AN IDEA 

What better way can an old man 
die than doing a young man's' 
work? we'read, in a book the 
other day. 


The Chilcrti 



Traffic Controller 

Warmly clad against the winter weather, this member of the WRNS 
signals the All Clear for planes at a station of the Fleet Air Arm 


These Everlasting Forms < 


JJoctors do t not often write to 
the papers to air their 
grievances, but quite a few of 
them have been doing so of late, 
and their complaint is almost as 
serious as some of those for 
which they treat their patients. 
The complaint is the Whitehall 
Disease. 

What they say is that half 
their time is being wasted in fill¬ 
ing up medical certificates, mostly 
for war-workers who do not really* 
want them, but must have them, 
even for the most trivial indis¬ 
position, so that they can resume 
th6ir work. 

Waiting in the doctor's surgery 
for the certificate he does not. 
really need, and should riot have 
to provide, the worker himself 
loses a day's work and a ‘day’s- 
wages, and all because the - 
Ministry of Health will have it so. 

We have heard farmers com¬ 
plain of the time they have to 
spend “filling up forms” for the 
Ministry of Agriculture and other 
,departments. • Farmers have 
never been good hands at writing, 
and they hate it worse than ever 
today. , 

Why is it that, whenever our 
officials take a hand in the daily 

Charter For 

^here are 400,000 disabled men 
still receiving pensions from 
the last war, and now the ques- 
tioricomes up of the treatment of 
the men who are being broken in 
Hitlers War. 

Security for the disabled, 
whether injured in the war, in air 
attacks on this country, or in civil 
life, is proposed in an important 
report by a Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr George 
Tomlinson, M P, who calls it a 
Charter for the Unwanted. 

Well he* understands the need 
of the suffering; for he began his. 
work in life as an ill-paid worker 
in a cotton mill. He himself has 
said, “I worked half my time in 
the factory and spent half my 
time in school, I walked to work 
on my father’s arm,.’finishing my 


life of the people, they "have to 

* waste so much time and paper? 
It is bad enough when it is their 
own time and paper, and the facj 
that they are being paid for wast¬ 
ing both these valuable commo¬ 
dities does not improve the situa¬ 
tion. 

But the ordinary citizen, work¬ 
ing harder than he has ever had 
to work before, is not being paid 
for the forms and schedules, 
many of them clumsy and some 
quite nonsensical, which he has 
to complete in such time as he 
can spare. 

And indeed, if he cannot spar? 
the time, he gets into trouble. 
Often enough, like the war- 
worker, he is not allowed to “get 
on with the war” until he has 
satisfied the demands of the 
official inquisition. > 

It may be that some of these 
official inquiries are essential for 
war purposes, but many of them 
are devised for no better purpose 
than the collection of statistic.!. 
Just statistics, nothing more. It 
is- high time we<* had less of 
these forms, time-wasters, paper- 
wasters, work-wasters, and in so 
many cases chiefly effective in 
slowing down the war. 

the Unwanted* 

sleep on my way across the fields 
to the factory.” 

The Report seeks to fit disabled 
men for work by a period of traii> 
ing. In cases where the sufferers 
could not follow ordinary occupa¬ 
tions there would be sheltered 
trades such as messengers or lift 
operators, which would be re¬ 
served exclusively for them. 

A register of- the disabled would 
be formed, every member of 
which would receive the treat¬ 
ment and consideration due to 
him The Committee point out 
that not only the crippled need 
help; there must be sanatoria 
clinics,, and special centres for 
tuberculosis, shell shock, and ner¬ 
vous diseases. And, of course, the 
dependents of the disabled would 
not be forgotten. 

















/ 
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Austerity Sunday 

By the Commonwealth Prime Minister 

_ Australia has started Austerity Sundays at the suggestion of 
its Prime Minister , and this is what Mr Curtin says of them : 


J want those who do nothing 
• more on Sundays than rest or 
play games at least to exercise 
their minds about the need for a 
national singleness of purpose 
directed towards our paramount 
task of winning the war. 

I should like the man who uses 
two or three gallons of petrol for 
a week-end jaunt in his car to 
reflect upon the destructive 
influence of w 7 aste in Australia’s 
war plans. , 

I should like the regular Sun¬ 
day golfer and tennis player to 
think a little in terms of 
strategic positions to be w r on and 
held rather than strategic posi¬ 
tions to be avoided by little white 
balls. 

I should like some thought 
given on these Sundays to those 
■men and \vom$n"vho get no re¬ 
spite on Sundays or on any other 
days—the men and women who 
cannot let up in our war produc¬ 
tion factories; the men and 
women who are fighting a seven- 
day-a-week death struggle for us 
and the Allied Nations on the 
world’s battlefields. 

X should like all Australians to 
use the Austerity Sundays for 


cahn deliberation on how they 
can strip themselves for total 
war; and what is likely to happen 
to them if they don’t. f 

I should like those who feel 
they are doing all they possibly 
can now to take stock of them¬ 
selves. 

I should like all people on these 
Sundays to ask themselves 
honestly if they could not divert 
at least a little more energy from 
useless * pursuits into the war 
effort. 

I should like all Australians to 
reflect on the Austerity Sundays 
how they are meeting the chal¬ 
lenge of the £100,000,000 War and 
Austerity Loan; to calculate how 
much more they could put into 
the loan by a simple readjust¬ 
ment of their standard of living. 

By doing these things they will 
be taking a'full individual share 
in Australia’s fight for salvation; 
they will be aiding the nation to 
marshal all its resources (as it 
must marshal them) to defeat 
the enemy. 

c Only the hard way, with its 
restrictions, its ** shortages, its 
sacrifices, can earn us victory and 
peace. There is no easy road. 


Old Curmudgeon Stops the Singing 


People living in a West Coun¬ 
try town have often been 
cheered and thrilled when they 
heard the Poles, who are 
stationed there, singing on the 
march. 

They sang the old national 
aiis and folk songs of their 
beloved country, now, alas, under 
the satanic Nazi’s heel. They 
sang as if there was still much 
to be thankful for. They 
sang as if rejoicing to be in the* 
land of the free, looking forward 
with confidence to the Dawn 
when the sun of Peace will shine 
again. 

No noisy jazz this, but fine 
singing, rhythm, harmony, v verve. 
Like a tonic of the moining, the 
haunting strains sent men and 
women on their way to work 
with step light and heart up¬ 
lifted. Many a petty grumble 
died away and was forgotten as 

China Looks Back 

'JXhe age-long wisdom of China 
is reviving in the new China 
growing up. The teachings of the 
famous sages of the past which, 
have gi\en the Chinese learning, 
patience, and fortitude are being 
studied again in their day of trial. 

The retreat of the Government 
to the interior and the growing 
difficulties of getting foreign 
newspapers and books have 
further contributed to the in¬ 
crease of the popularity of the 
classics. N 

It is the habit of China’s' 
leaders and high officials to 
devote a quiet early morning 
hour and some time at night to 
serious reading. The Bible plays 
a surprisingly important place in 
it with many, but the old sages 
seem to be getting their full share 
once more. 

This trend is strongly reflected 
in public speeches. The Chinese 
tradition of basing criticisms of 
present-day affairs on quotations 
from the classics is in greater 
evidence in the Press, and 
Government officials often tell of 


these brave men, bereft of home 
and loved ones, swung into view 
with the lilt df a little song upon 
their lips. 

Alas, their voices have been 
stilled! They march in silence 
now! Someone complained; 
someone said they disturbed the 
sleepers; someone, perhaps, con¬ 
siders that, like the exiled 
Hebrew children, they should 
“hang their harps upon the 
willows ” and give way to mourn¬ 
ing. 

*‘Ljft up thy voice!”'says the 
Bible. “Let the People sing!” 
say we. 

Let the Poles sing! Let them 
once more be an inspiration + o 
those who are down in the 
dumps. Let us all join in as we 
march with them along the road 
to Victory. ^And let Old Cur¬ 
mudgeon turn over and go on 
sleeping. 

to Her Old Masters 

their latest disedvery of interest¬ 
ing ancient parallels to topics of 
the day. 

The beauty of the language, the 
high ideals of,the sages, and their 
remoteness from the strain of 
wartime life .provide a pleasing 
contrast to the ways of the 
present and the uncertainties 
and grim problems of the 
immediate future. 

Even many of the younger 
generation are turning more and 
more to the classics and are thus 
laying the foundation in their 
own minds for some measure of 
success of the Government’s 
1 effort to revive traditiod and 
direct political thought into the 
channels of 'ancient Chinese 
wisdom. 

The masses of the people, 
among whom modernism never 
really replaced the old ethics, are 
more than ever exhorted in news¬ 
paper articles and pamphlets, by 
speeches and orders, and through 
what is called the New Life Move¬ 
ment, to follow the precepts of 
the sages. 
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BOY’S SONG 

M v people love the summer. 
The autumn, and the spring, 
Because of fruit and flowers 
And all that kind of thing. 

But I prefer the winter, 

A brave and jolly time 
When the air is sharp and Miiny 
And the grass is bright with 
rime ; 

Or the lusty winds arc bending 
The staunchest of the trees. 

And the roadside wires are 
humming 

Like an angry swarm of bees ; 

Or when at night clouds gather. 
Anti, grand' it is to know 
That you * may wake with 
morning 

To the wonder'of the snow. 

Joan Bcgbie * 

A Roman to the Romans 

J^Jind thee, Roman, to rule the 
peoples under thy sway— 
heie shall be thy craftsmanship— 
and to impose the habit of peace, 
to spare those at thy mercy, and 
to overthrow the proud. Viigil 

THE GUEST 

gpiiECHLpss Sorrow sat with me; 

I was sighing wearily ; 

Lamp and fire w ere out; the rain 
Wildly beat the window-pane. 

In the dark I heard a knock, 
And a hand was on the lock ; 
One in waiting spake to me, 
Saying sweetly, 

I am come to sup uith thee . 

All my room w*as dark and damp: 
44 Sorrow,” said I, 44 trim; the 
lamp, 

Light the fire, and cheer thy face. 
Set the guest-chair in its place.” 
And again I hear the knock; 

In the dark I found the lock > 
Enterr I have turned tlicjtcy ; ■ 
Enter Stranger , 

Who art come to sup iciih me. 

Opening w ide the door he came. 
But I could not speak his name ; 
In th'e guest-chair took his place. 
But I could not see his face. 
When my cheerful Jire was 
beaming, 

When my little lamp was gleam¬ 
ing. 

And the feast was spread for 
dhree, 

Lo, my Mastgr 

Was the Guest that supped w ith 
me. H ai i iet McEw en K imball 


The Promise to the Shepherds 

T Tniversu. peace is th© be^t. of 
those things that aie or¬ 
dained ior our happiness. Hence 
it is that what sounded tor the 
shepherds from abo\e was not 
riches, not pleasures, not honours', 
not length of life, not health, not 
strength, not beauty, but peace. 
v # Dante 

BE ALONE 

Dr. able to be alone ; lose not 
the advantage of solitude 
and the society of thyself; nor 
be only content but delight to be 
alone with Omnipotcncy. lie 
who is thus prepared, the day is 
not uneasy, nor the night black 
unto him. Sir Thomas Biowne 


Our Duty to Our Vast Estate 


we sit quietly at home read¬ 
ing the names of places on 
Mercator's Projection, it is 
natural to .be proud ,of our 
ancestors • who served under 
Burleigh or the Pitts. | 

The results of their indomit¬ 
able efforts lie around us on 
every side.* In the west there is 
a great Dominion, in the .south 
a great Commonwealth, .in the 
cast a great Empjrc. Prom 
Table Mountain to the delta of 
the Nile there is a chain of 
states, territories, protectorates, 
and spheres stretching out on 
either hand from the* Indian 
Ocean to the Atlantic. There 
are islands all the world over, 
some as large as European 
states/and strong places in c\ery 
sea and on every coast. 


Our obligation to the sixteenth 
and eighteenth centuries is not 
cancelled or diminished because 
the nineteenth, wearied* by a 
druggie that was nearly fatal, 
fell asleep, and woke again to 
find itself in a hurii of material 
prosperity which it mistook 
during fifty years for the mil¬ 
lennium. We are still burdened 
with die honour of the steward¬ 
ship. The nature of our duty has 
changed, but the duty itself, is 
plain. 

The estate is of such vast 
extent that it is hard to think 
of a boundary which it would be 
desirable to set farther out, or 
ot a corner that needs to be 
rounded off. The period of 
acquisition may be said to have 
endtd. The new task is to make 
a worthy u^c. F. S. Olwer 


The Beggarntan Who Sits By the. Lake 

This is the tale of a beggarman who sits by a sacred lake, warning all 
fisheimen, as told by Robeit Louis Stevenson in a poem printed in an 
/ American newspaper long ago. 


Por these are sacred fishes'all 
Who know that lord that is 
the lord of all. 

Come to the brim and nose the 
friendlyjhand 

That sways and can beshadow all* 
the land. 

Nor only so, but have their 
names, and come 

When thev ai e summoned by the 
Lord of Rome. 

Here once his line an impious 
^Lybian threw; 

And as with tremulous reed his 
prey he drew, 


Straight, the light failed him. 

Ife groped, nor found .the prey 
that he had ta’en. 

Now as a warning to,the fisher 
clan 

Be:ide the lake he sits, a beggar- 
man. 

Thou, then, while still thine 
innocence is pure, - 

Flee swiftly, nor piesume to set 
th) lure ; ... 

Respect these fishes, for their 
Fiends arc great; . 

And in the waters emptv all thy 
bait. 



School of V Cs 

The main entrance to Cheltenham College in Gloucestershire. 
This school, founded just over a century ago, has the proud 
record of 14 awards of the Victoria Cross to Old Boys 
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.Animals'About to Die 

It has long been reported by travellers that many animal* seem 
* to seek out a place .to die in, and there have long been tales 
of grounds' to which sick elephants-go to die. 


The evidence is far from satis¬ 
factory or complete, but new facts 
are.frequently reported, and some 
of them Jhave been discussed, in 
recent letters to The Times. 

Dr Julian Huxley^. told of the 
body of a leopard which lay for 
many years on the crater rim of 


and has written books on penguins, 
.cannot confirm the statement of 
the famous South American 
traveller, he has recalled a re¬ 
markable seal cemetery a few 
hundred yards from the sea ice in 
Antarctica to which Weddel and 
Crab-Eater seals had climbed 


Kilimanjaro and of a monkey on , from the ice-foot to die. The 
Muhavura, 13,500 feet high. 

Mr F. R. Irvine wrote that he 
had found the skeleton of a 
monkey at 13,000 feet on Mount' 

Cameroon iiv West Africa; and 
other travellers have described 
the finding of a skeleton of a 
buffalo 'on Kenya I&ountain at 
over 14,000 feet, the tracking'-of 
a dying elephant for six days 
uphill in Malaya, and the dis¬ 
covery of the skeleton of a goat 
on a mountain in Norway. . - 
- This desire to die away from 
their usual surroundings does not 
seem to be confined to land 
animals, foi\ some interesting 
facts have beeii revealed about 
seals and penguins. 

In his book This 'Way South¬ 
ward, Mr A. F. Tschiffely has 
this passage; ' . 

As' a rule, when penguins 
walk inland, away from the. 
shore, they are sick and about 
to die. In some places regular, 
paths have been made .where 
the birds go on their last walk, 
usually towards some hill, on 
the top of which are veritable 
penguins’ graveyards, - many 
bones and feathers lying, about. 

Though - Surgeon - Commander 
Murray Levick, who was zoologist 
in Captain Scott’s last'expedition 


remains were .found lying in a 
clump just as if they had been 
carried there by human beings, 
and it was evident that that 
clump had been built up over 
centuries. 

The Curator of the American 
Museum of Natural History 
describes the scene he saw at the 
top of a high hill With a small 
iake of transparent snow water. 
Round the margin of the lake 
stood several sickly penguins ap¬ 
parently exhausted by the long 
climb from the beach, and in the 
depths of the lake were hundreds 
or thousands of dead penguins 
that had climbed up here to die: 

Here, then, is an unsolved mys¬ 
tery of the animal kingdom, and 
it would seem that one possible 
explanation is that the dying 
animal has an instinct to get as 
far away as possible from friends 
and foes—especially from foes. 

Though it does not bear .on the 
subject of the dying animal, one 
fact revealed is that Commander 
Levick once found 100 nests of 
penguins who were reaving their 
young 700 feet up a precipice at a 
point where the ascent and 
descent took them two hours each 
way to fetch food from patches of 
open water 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Tony Wakes Up 

Qne night Tony was wakened . 

by the sound of his kitten 
Sandy crying to be let in. 

Tony, listened; the house 
was very quiet; .everybody 
must be asleep. Poor, poor 
. Sandy! It must be dreadfully 
cold out there,'all alone in the 
garden. At last he could 
stand it no longer. Slipping- 



into his - woolly shoes, he ■ 
opened the door and crept ' 
quietly down the stairs. 

He turned the big key in 
the hall door easily enough, 
but the bolt was hard and 
stiff for his small* fingers. 
However, he managed'it, and .. 
in a few minutes Pussy 'was 
safely in and Tony upstairs 
in his warm bed again. 

He gofc down to breakfast 
the next morning just in time 


to kiss Daddie good-bye as 
he went off to catch his train. 

Mummie was looking 
worried, and it was clear that 
Daddie was vexed about some¬ 
thing, for he fprgot to say, 
as he always did: “ Now, 

young man, look after your 
mother. I leave the house in 
your charge, you know, till I 
come back.” 

Tony couldn’t understand it. 
“Is Daddie ar^ry with me?” 
he asked. 

Mummie shock her head. 
“No, darling,” she answered, 
'“withmae. You see, he came- 
in so tired last night that I 
/promised to lock up. - And so 
I did; but when we came 
down this morning the front 
door was open!. Its very’ 
strange; I can’t understand 
it,” 

Just then something rubbed 
against Tony’s leg. . It was. 
Sandy. And all at once Tony 
remembered. 

“Oh, Mummie,” he ci'ied. 
“I expect it was me! I 
opened the dcor in the night 
to let Sandy in, andT suppose 
I forgot to shut it again.” 

- “Tdny, Tony, that was 
naughty of you! ” Mummie 
said, shaking her head. “It 
wouldn’t have hurt Sandy to 
be out ’all night. He wouldn’t 
come in when I called him, 
and it might have taught him 
a lesson. Yop must never do 
such a thing again. ” 

And Tony promised. 


Mr PENNY’S 
Gold Watch 

pETTY-OFFICER ALBERT PENNY, Of 

the Royal Navy, must be glad 
he kept his gold watch when he 
was taken prisoner by the 
Italians, for without it he might 
never have escaped from his 
prison-camp outside Rome. 

Getting out of the barbed wire, 
he set off on foot in the direction 
of Rome, no doubt confident that 
he could walk the 50' miles some¬ 
how and make his way into the 
neutral area of Vatican City. 

On the way an Italian on a 
bicycle met him, and the British 
sailor stopped him. Although 
bicycles are; rare and costly 
enough in Mussolini’s Italy today, 
f gold watches are rarer still. Long 
’ before Italy entered this war her 
people had been asked to give up 
all their gold for the Abyssinia 
campaign. 

So the Italian gladly closed the* 
offered bargain to exchange his 
bicycle for the watch, and Penny 
;Tode on gaily through the Italian 
capital. Nobody challenged'him, 
for he rode as though he had not 
a care in the world. But when he 
camie to the frontier between 
Rome and Vatican City he put on 
speed in case the guai’ds at either 
side of the border* should 
challenge him. They did not do 
so. In fact, nobody stopped him 
at all until he was well within 
neutral territory. 

Then, however, he was pulled 
up by two traffic policemen, who 
inquired where he was going. “ To 
the British Legation,” said he. 
We imagine that the policemen 
smiled as they let him go. After 
all, he had asked the quickest 
way, so he was obviously, in a 
hurry! And they at least were 
glad enough to be neutral, and 
not have to put any obstacles 
in the way of escaping British 
prisoners. 

But even when Penny had re¬ 
ported at his Legation he was not 
free to go back to Britain. The 
Italians could not claim him back, 
but he could not leave. Finally, 
he was exchanged for an Italian 
sergeant, who was flown to Lisbon 
to meet him. * 

This Kind World 

From a Yorkshire Correspondent 

A friend of mine had to go 
North and changed at Harrogate. 
In the’waiting-room he found a 
man in tears, and, said to him 
(my friend is a parson), “You 
look sad, my man.” And he 
answered, “No, I am crying 
because a man has done me a 
Christlike deed. 

“It is like this,” the man said. 
“My people, a small firm, bought 
a gas engine from C—Brothers, 
and it took all our capital to do 

• it, and it is too small a*nd we were 
ruined. I came up here to see 
them, and the manager told me 
they could accept no responsibi¬ 
lity as it was the. engine ordered. 

As I was coming away F.- 

C-, the principal, saw me, and 

said,- ‘You look troubled, my 
man; come into my office.’ The 
man explained, and F. C. said, 
‘I understand it all. I will put 
you in a larger engine, I will have 
the smaller one removed, and you 
can then go ahead with your 
business, ,and I won’t charge you 

* a penny for it.’ ” 

So the’ man in Harrogate 
Station was crying- in gratitude 
for this deed of kindness. Good 
old Yorkshire! 
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The lew Gomel Whipple 

Where To Look For It 

"“The new Comet, known as Whipple’s,- which is now in the 
* * north-east sky during the evening and appears to be 
travelling through the constellation 1 of the Great Bear, Ursa 
Major, should be seen *to advantage now that the Moon is out 
of the way, writes the CN Astronomer. The comet is 
descending toward the . northern horizon and so will not 
remain in view for long in our northern latitudes. 

At present the comet is passing bright moonlight dimming this 
through the Plough portion 'of faint appefidage; consequently 
Ursa Major along the path indi- the comet has. appeared to the 
♦cated by the star map. It is ex- unaided eye rather as a misty 
pected to travel along the area- , star, powerful glasses or a tele- 
shown between February 1 and .scope being needed to reveal the 


18, and relatively farther after 
that. The comet is now at its 
nearest to • the Sun and while 
approaching' has been travelling 
with increasing speed, .otherwise 
the comet would fall into the Sun. 
The comet has to attain a certain 
speed to avoid this, just as a 
stone-tied to the end of a string 



has to when whirled round; 
otherwise it will fall, in obedi¬ 
ence‘to gravitational pull. 

It is centrifugal resistance in 
the stone, or comet, versus the 
never-ending force of gravity 
pulling from a. more powerful 
source that thus holds everything 
together, and, incidentally, has 
brought this comet into our 
night sky to entertain us. 

Comet Whipple is now receding 
from the Earth but it has pro¬ 
vided us with the best opportunity 
for observing a comet with the 
naked eye for several years. This 
is chiefly because of its compara¬ 
tively near approach, at present 
calculated to have been within 
some 30 million miles, and so this 
comet is the nearest object to us 
in the heavens, except the Moon, 
at the present time. v 

Though possessing & considera¬ 
ble tail stretching away behind it 
at ’ this stage, it has not been 
much in evidence owing to the 


tail .in the moonlight. But now 
. the tail should be well'seen and 
leave no doubt* so the comet will 
be easily found as it speeds 
. through the Plough. 

Unlike the planets, this comet 
appears to travel much faster, 
its apparent motion amounting 
to about twice the apparent 
width of the. Moon in the course 
of a day. As, of 'course, the 
comet’s orbit is not at present 
known with anything like the 
precision that planets’ orbits are 
known only its approximate path 
and positions for weeks- ahead 
can be given. However, for the 
*hext week or two, when the Moon 
is not much in evidence, Comet 
Whipple should be a most inter¬ 
esting and even' spectacular 
object; particularly if observed 
with glasses, which should be 
used if possible, for it is surpris¬ 
ing how much more can be seen 
then, particularly of the tail. 

With Tail in Front 

This singular appendage, ever 
specially associated with comets, 
assumes all kinds of astonishing 
shapes. If observed with sufficient 
magnification scarcely any two 
comets ever appear alike, while 
the one under observation may be 
seen to change enormously even 
in the course of a few nights, the 
comet’s tail * performing most 
curious antics. 

There is one which can often 
be seen with the naked eye if the 
comet is bright enough and can 
be viewed when receding from 
the Sun; this is that its tail, 
which trailed behind the comet 
as it approached the Sun,, goes in 
front as the comet recedes from 
the Sun. Imagine someone with 
very long hair running in a very, 
high wind with her hair stream¬ 
ing in front of her; that is the 
effect. But there is no wind 
where the comet is; nevertheless, 
the enormous power of the Sun’s 
radiation is sufficient. G. F. M. 


Bringing Them In 


giNCE the United Aid to China 
Fund was established in . 
Britain * many . thousands of 
pounds have gone out to China 
to help to save China’s children. 
That great work was started by 
Madame Chiang - Kai-shek and 
her sister Madame Sun Yat-Sen, 
so that now 25,000. Chinese chil¬ 
dren are receiving food, educa¬ 
tion, and loving care in their 
orphanages and nurseries. 

Madame Chiang’s orphanages, 
located in abandoned temples, 

, converted public buildings, and 
even. in hillside caves, shelter 
orphan children who have lost 
parents in air raids or floods, 
guerilla-band youngsters whose 
fathers are away harassing the 
Japs, and children of refugees. 

About 500 children are main¬ 
tained in each of 45 orphanages, 
boys and girls who are learning 


the history and geography of 
their country, who publish their 
o>vn little newspapers, who some¬ 
times serve as teachers for illiter¬ 
ate villagers, who are learning 
self-reliance and how to make 
their own furniture and mend 
their own clothes. 

Scattered -among these thou¬ 
sands, Madame Chiang reports.- 
are four little boys who liked 
their orphanage so well that one 
night they left the grounds in 
search of “guests.” Nothing was 
heard from them for several 
days and then they returned 
bringing with them 17 other little 
fellows, dirty, bedraggled, , and : 
forlorn. When questioned about 
their absence, they replied: 

“Oh, we thought of some other 
boys far away who were starving 
and homeless, so we went to get 
them. Here they are.” 
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JUNIPERO SERRA OF 

California 

New Name For the Saints Calendar 

, * » 

.A movement on foot in California and Mexico,"supported 

** by Catholics and Protestants alike, looks toward having 
Junipero Serra made a saint. 

- Father Serra was that intrepid 36-year-old priest and 
professor from Majorca who was born on November 24, 1713, 
and reported for duty as a missionary in the New World on 
New Year’s Day, 1750, , - 


After first proving his mettle 
among the Mexican Indians in 
the mountains north-west of 
Mexicp City, where he worked for 
nine years, he was eventually 
charged with the spiritual con¬ 
quest of California. There, over¬ 
coming unbelievable difficulties, 
he established eight missions to 
.minister to the material and 
spiritual advancement- of some 
6000 native converts: The system 
he laboured for 15 years to build 
up endured-for 50 years, only to 
be swept away when the white 
man overran California in his 
search for gold. 

But the proof of saintliness lies 
not so much in a man’s lasting 
accomplishments as in the man 
himself. When the Postulator- 
General presents the Cause of 
Father Serra before the' court of 
the Pope in Rome, he must prove 
that this candidate for sainthood 
possessed not only all the usual 
virtues, such as honesty, faithful¬ 
ness, charity, but all the special 
virtues ’ required by his walk in 
life, such as fortitude, resource¬ 
fulness, patience., zeal, and that 
he practised them joyously . 

Once this is proved, this Fran¬ 
ciscan 'Servant of God may be 
called Venerable. Then, if the 
Venerable Serra can be shown to 
have always had a reputation for 
holiness and to have participated 
in a certain number of those in¬ 
explicable events that men call 
miracles, he can be beatified and 
called Blessed. But still he will 
not^ be a saint. Evidence , of 


... and the LIGHTS 
will come back ... 

Have you ever thought that 
kiddies are growing up who have 
never seen a lighted street lamp ? 
It is a strange world that children 
are living in to-day, and yet they 
are thriving. 

' Milk of Magnesia * has done a 
good job in helping to keep the 
health standard of children high 
by correcting minor 
upsets of the 
digestion, so im- 
p'oftant in the 
’growing-up’ 
period. 

By helping to safe¬ 
guard our children,- 
’ Milk of Magnesia ’ 
is assisting in build¬ 
ing the sound health 
of the men, and 
women of to¬ 
morrow. 



‘MILK OF MAGNESIA * 

Trade mark ef Phillips’ preparation of magnesia 


further miracles is required if 
the Blessed Serra is to be raised 
to sainthood. 

In Father Serra’s lifetime men 
who knew him were, careless of 
the rules and regulations that 
guard the road to sainthood. 
They looked at him, and listened 
to him, and their imaginations, 
leaping all barriers, put him in 
the place where they instinc¬ 
tively feljt he belonged. 

There are dozens of little 
stories about him, .all warmly 
human and delightful. The cir¬ 
cumstances of his death are 
typical of his selfless life. 

After the Meal 

Although he knew himself to 
be dying, he .rose from his bed to 
entertain the officers* from the 
ship in Monterey Bay that had 
just brought supplies'for the 
missions. Dinner was served. He 
broke bread with his guests and 
drank, soup, then begged to be 
excused to lie down, leaving his 
friend Father Palou to carry on. 

When the meal ended Father 
Palou looked in on Father Serra. 
and found him sleeping his last 
sleep, covered only by a tom 
half' of an old blanket and 
dressed only in his outer robe. 
His good blanket he had given 
away to. an old woman who. 
needed 4t; his undergarment he 
had sent to be washed, so that 
everything might be in order at 
the end. 

> There is one stumbling block in 
the way of raising 'Junipero Serra 
to sainthood. Every existing 
piece of his writing must be col¬ 
lected and examined before his 
Cause can be presented to the 
Court of Rgme. This is most 
difficult, but in spite of these 
obstacles Californians have set 
their hearts on having a saint of 
their own and seem confident 
that his Cause will succeed. 

Children’s Hour 

Here are details , of the BBC 
broadcasts for Wednesday, Feb¬ 
ruary 3, to Tuesday, February 9. 

Wednesday, 5.20 Children’s 
Magazine—Welsh Edition : facts, 
songs, and stories presented by 
Morfudd.. 5.55 Prayers. 

Thursday, 5.20 . The Scarlet 
Pimpernel; Part .3. 

Friday, 5.20 Sing a Song of 
Salvage: stories arid music, 

arranged by Helen Drever; fol¬ 
lowed by a short concert by 
Dundee School Choirs. at the 
Exhibition of BBC at War. 

Saturday, 5.20 Stuff and Non¬ 
sense, a funfare*' by Muriel Levy, 
with Doris Gambell, Violet Carson, 
Wilfred Pickles, Nan, a'nd Hugh 
Morton taking >part. 5.45 A dis¬ 
cussion between F. N. S. Creek, 
some girls, and a games mistress, 
on Netball. 

Sunday, 5.20. A talk on Dickens 
by Bernard Darwin—with extracts 
from his books; followed by Con¬ 
sider the Birds, by. Laurens Sar¬ 
gent. 

Monday, 5.20 Mbongi—a Trek 
in the Cameroons : a talk with 
guitar music by Gwenn Knight, 
in which she gives a~ vivid account 
of her experiences in the jungle. 

Tuesday, 5.30 Young Artists. 


America Pours 
Out Millions 

THE BOY TALKS 
WITH THE MAN 

Boy. I see that President Roose¬ 
velt has sent * to Congress the 
biggest budget in American his¬ 
tory. Has America a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer like ours, who 
works out the bills of cost and 
demands from Parliament the 
taxes or loans to enable the nation 
to pay? 

Man. No. The American system 
is quite different from ours. The 
United States has no government 
formed from men elected to Par¬ 
liament. Congress, as the Ameri¬ 
can parliament is called, contains 
not one cabinet minister. The 
American Government is ^ purely 
executive body, and no Act of Con¬ 
gress is introduced to Congress by 
a minister, or even by the Presi¬ 
dent. The President chooses his 
own cabinet ministers, and they 
are responsible to him and not to 
Congress. When the President 
wants an Act passed, it.is intro¬ 
duced to Congress by a member of 
that body. 

Boy. What of the Budget? 

Man. The President sends to 
Congress, not a Finance Bill,, but 
an estimate of costs prepared by 
his rpinisters, and he has no power 
to do more than recommend it. It 
is the function of Congress to 
make the actual Budget, and pass 
the Act necessary to raise the* 
money, whether by tax. or loan. 
Congress has power to deny the 
President the money he asks for, 
but this rarely or never occurs. 

Boy. How much does this 
biggest expenditure in American 
history amount to? 

Man. At the present time the 
£ exchanges for four American 
dollars; it no longer buys five 
dollars as in the old-days. .If we 
express it in pounds. President 
Roosevelt, is asking Congress* to 
frame a Budget of over 27,000 
million pounds, and of this nearly 
the whole is for one year of war. 

Boy. How does that compare 
with our own expenditure? 

Man. ’At present our expendi¬ 
ture amounts roundly to about a 
fifth of the American costs, or say 
5000. million pounds a year. 

Boy. So that America is spend¬ 
ing more than we are? ' 

Man. Yes, and actually much 
more per head of her population. 
There are 45 million people in the 
United Kingdom’ and 130 millions 
in the United States. If, therefore, 
America * were spending at the 
same, rate as ourselves in propor¬ 
tion to population ' her budget 
would be not 27,000 millions, but 
roundly 14,000 millicyis. 

Boy. Why is there so great a 
difference? 

Man. You have to remember 
that America is paying for much 
more than her own war effort. She 
is helping to feed and arm her 
Allies. She is supplying food, 
materials, munitions, ships, and 
planes to many, nations, and par¬ 
ticularly to Britain and Russia. 
Many^of the things she is making 
for us cost her much more than 
similar things would cost here. 
Her wage rates are higher. The 
pay of her soldiers and sailors is 
much higher than ours. Thus, 
where the British private • soldier 
draws 3s a day, the American 
soldier gets .over 8s, a very serious 
difference when so many millions 
are concerned. - 

Boy. Considering everything, it 
Is clear that we could hardly con¬ 
tinue in the - war without the 
United States? 

1 Man. Yes, it is apparently 
true that without President 
Roosevelt . we could not haVe 
carried on. It was the invention 
of the Lqase-Lend system by the 
President that enabled him to 
supply the splendid cargoes which 
sustain so many of our people and 
our factories, and we now look to 
America to supply us with the 
ships and planes which, supple¬ 
menting our own production, will 
give us victory. * 


PETER S HUT 

\Y7e have seen nothing in the thrilling story of Leningrad 
** about the little house called Peter’s hut. 

In a^grea^city of millions of people, with dwellings which 
may house a thousand souls under a single roof, a wooden 
hut may seem of small account ; but so seemed Leningrad itself 
when, it sprang up rather more than two hundred years ago 
in the midst of the marshy delta of the River Neva. 


As St Petersburg, founded by 
Peter the Great, 1 it supplanted 
Moscow as the Russian capital; 
with Moscow restored to its 
aiicient dignity, St Petersburg 
eventually - became Leningrad. 

All that time the little - hut 
stood unimpaired. It was the 
hut. in which Peter th v e Great 
lived and worked while they built 
his new capital. In it he rested 
after his daily toil, ate his meals, 
and made his bed. 

Peter, a miracle of energy and 
■ foresight, was as practical a 
democrat as Stalin' himself; he 
bade no man attempt that which 
he himself was not ready to do. 
When he decreed that this new 
city should be built he had it 
built in the marshes, from which 
Russia, until then completely 
Asian in outlook and practice, 
might* look forth into Civilised 
Europe; when he called for the 
new centre of light and leading 
he. shared the perils and hard¬ 
ships that killed multitudes of his 
labourers. He lived and toiled, 
ate and slept like a navvy, his 
gigantic strength harnessed to 
the huge task of raising a city 
of might and splendour amid the 
haunts of the water fowl. 

So Russia, venerating * his 
memory even when the Tsardom 


and its corruptions drove the 
nation to revolt, preserved his 
solitary hut: The name of the 
city’s founder vanished from the 
maps, but the memory of the 
ancient hut among the marshes, 
and the primitive hut itself, 
lingered on. There is another 
hut in which Peter lived and 
worked when serving his appren¬ 
ticeship to shipbuilding in 
Holland; it is enclosed now by a 
wall, and its soil and site has been 
declared Russian territory. 

In this country Peter was well 
known, for he came to England 
to learn shipbuilding and lived at 
Deptford. By day he would 
wheel bamnvs like any other 
man, not caring^ if he wheeled 
them through Join! Evelyn’s yew 
hedges, and at night he would sit 
in an inn* near Tower-Hill. 

Rationed Time 

Cardiff City Council has had a 
good idea. The civic heads, it- 
seems, have realised that of all 
commodities in need of rationing 
in war, not one is more valuable 
than time. They have taken 
steps to ration it in the Council 
Chamber, where is an eg&rtimer 
through which the sand runs in 
five 'minutes. No speech may 
continue once the sand runs out. 


PIMPLES? 
ERUPTIONS? 3 


Little insides 
need the safe, 
GENTLE 
Laxative— 
Complaxa. 



Pimples and blemishes are quick 
to show on children's delicate 
skins. These are signs that blood is 
.out of order, and that little insides 
need a thorough cleansing and 
sweetening. But never— no , never 
—give the children harsh purga- * 
tives. Give Com pi ax a—the Com¬ 
plete laxative—which is so sooth-' 
ingly gentle but most efficient. 
All children like Complaxa. Of 
pleasant orange flavour. 


Price I/S include 
ing • purchase tax 
from Boots, 

Timothy Whites, 
Taylors and all 
chemists . Sole 

Distributors: 
Scott & Bowne 
Ltd., Wexham 
Springs, Stoke 
Poges, Slough, 
Bucks. 



THE 


REG? TRADE MARK 

LAXATIVE 


* &Su>eetr * 
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PLEASE DON’T 
->>JHALF-TREAT’ 
* jMYCOLD! 



My nose,- throat, and chesfc all 
need help. So please rub me 
with ‘Vick’. Its vapours clear 
. my nose, soothe my throat, 
ease my cough. Its poultice 
action on my che^t warms 
away tightness and pain. . 

ICV'CK 

% wp ra mo Vapour-Rud 


Looking Forward 

wo. face the future w/tlr coufidence. Our 
Youth Movements are going steadily fonvard, 
inspiring our young people with a.new iclcaI 
of Chrisli.au Service. Will you please help u> 
with a generous gift, addressed to 

The Rev. I’eccy Inf. son, Supt:,. 

The EAST END MISSION 

Bromley Street, Commercial -Hoad, 

“FOUNTAIN PEN” ACTION 

The Gillott Nib^ with the new “Inqueduct 
Reservoir” attachment (Pat. No. 477466 ) 
gives fountain pen action with advantages 
o! GillottStainlessSteelNib. “ Inqueduct ” 
opens for easy cleaning* Sup¬ 
plied with four patterns of nib. 

THE INQUEDUCT 
HOLDS THE INK. 

Until normal times 
arrive, supplies may be 
limited. So, treasure 
your INQUEDUCT pens 
. . . they are valuable. 





THE TROUBLE 

> t ; * * 

\ little girl' tripped into a 
grocer’s shop. “Now, 
missie,” said the grocer pleas¬ 
antly, “what can I do for you? 
Is it sweets or'biscuits today?” 

“Please,” murmured the child, 
“I’d like both, "but I’ve only-got 
soap coupons.” 

OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
is low in the west; Saturn 
and Uranus are 
in the south; 
and Jupiter is j 
in the south- j 
east.. In the 
morning Mars j 
is low in the 
south-east, and j 
Jupiter is in the > 
north-west. The- picture: shows 
the Moon as* it may be seen at 
7 o’clock on Saturday evening, 
February 6. 

Progressive 

gAiD Brown: “I woke up last 
night with a terrible sensa- 
. tion that, my watch was gone. 
The impression was so strong 
that I got up and looked.” 

“Well, was it gone?” asked 
Jones. . 

“No,” replied Brown; “but it 
was gloing 


Question 

£Jan February March? 

No!. But April May in 
June. \ 

Do You Live in Hampshire? 

JJ amps hire is a modern spelling 
, of Hamtunscire, the shire, 
or county, of Hamtun, and that is 
an old English word meaning 
“ home town. ” We use the word 
today as a town name, only we 
. spell it Hampton. 

CLIMBER 

gAiD Harry to his little brother, 
* “How long will it take you to 
climb this pole?” * 

The pole was twenty feet 
high, and Neville clinibed at the 
rate of four feet a minute. But 
.each minute, having climbed 
four feet, he slipped back three. 

How long did it take Neville to 
re^ch the top? . Answer next week 
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SCHOOL SALVAGE SONG 

giNd a song of Salvage— 
Cardboard, paper, rags, ■ 
Torn-up letters, old books— 
Fill the salvage bags! 

Rubber, too, is'needed. 

Just take out your maps;. 
Note the rubber regions 
Captured by the Japs. 

Countless pigs can fatten 
On our kitchen waste; 

Thus we save our bacon. ■ 

‘ What delicious taste! 

Every scrap of metal, 

Every single bone, 

Nearer brings the day when 
-Foes will be o'er thrown. 

1 . Marie Slinger 

Deputy 

JPive-year-old Kathleen did not 
like her medicine. 

“Come, now, take it, dear, just 
for my sake,” said her mother. 
“You know I would do anything 
for you.” 

“Would you really, Mummie?” 
“Why, of course, dear.” 

“Then you take the medicine 
for me, please,” said Kathleen. 

Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1 Practise this, 
and lend what you save to your country. 
3 This tropical fruit makes a delicious 
jelly. 9 Note in tonic sol-fa scale. 
11 Adorned with a jewelled head 
ornament. 13 To throw with violence. 
15 The white-tailed sea eatfe. 16 Our 
great Ally in the West.* 17 Female of 
the hart. 18 Sacks. 20 One-third of 
the school year. 21 Never growing old. 
23 Royal "Engineers.* 24 To make a 
speech. 26 Gossip. 
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Jack© Fetches the Band 


Asterisks indicate 


Reading Down. 2 Centre of 
gravity.* 3.Deed of violence. 4 Pad 
of the finger. 5 Eggs, 6 A horse. 
7 Buys back. 9 Type of singer. 
10 Garden plant whose stalks are 
cooked and eaten. 12 Stops. 14 
Manner of treatment. 19 Small bluish- 
black plum. 20 Ruler of Old Russia. 
22 An|age. 25 East AiTglia.* 
abbreviations. Answer next v:cek 


• Timely 

^ number of travellers were 
speaking of the" weather, 
when one of^hem Observed what 
a useful body the sun was. 

“ Well, ” said one of the party, 

“ the sun is a very fine body, to be 
sure, but in my opinion the .moon ’ 
is much more useful,: for the 
moon gives light at night-time 
when we need it! whereas the sun 
is with us in the day-time when 
we really have plenty of light.” 

MISSING 

In this * verse five words are 
missing . They all consist of the 
same five letters, arranged in a 
different■ way . in each case. Can 
you fill them in? 

^Jary sat with-in hand, 

Writing -dramatic; 

Did she - the plots she 

planned? 

Negative emphatic! 

-to us the tales may be, 

But at-they’re new to she. 

Answer next week 


let on Parle Francois 

L’lnteiligence d’un Colley 

tin lecteur ecoSsais nous fait par - 
venir tin exemplc de Vinielhgcnce 
d'an collcy. 

’ Le coliey d’uii berger assistait 
regulierement aux ventes de 
moil tori s, afin de seconder son 
maitre. II partait a.pied avec les 
moutons et rentrait par Ie chemin 
de fer. - • 

Un jour, apres que le berger 
cut vendu ses mou tons, il dit au; 
chien de retourner a la maison, 
ne s’y rendant pas lui-meme. 

Le cliien se dirigea immediate- 
ment vers la gare, entra dans un 
compartiment vide, et descendit 
ar la station qu’il fallait. 

Apres cela ii lui arriva sou vent 
de rentrer seul par le train. Alais, 
une ‘ fois, il monta dans un train 
qui* ne s’arretait pas a la gare. 
Aussitot il docouvrit son erreur 
et, sautant par la feuctre, il arriva 
chez lui sain et sauf. 



ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

Wo will give you—absolutely free— 
the very attractive stamp which the Tree 
Dutch Government in London have 
just issued for the Dutch West Indies 
Islands of Curacao. This extremely hand¬ 
some) stamp is iu two colours and shows the 
Dutch Flag fly ins over the old Fort at’ Saint 
Eustacius. Three old cannon can ho seen in 
the foreground of the stamp, while inset is 
a portrait of Her Royal Highness Queen" 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands (Holland), who 
is -now in. London. The Dutch Government 
l*avo told us that no more stamps will be 
available when present supplies are exhausted. 
This very interesting and historical issue 
should be in every collection. It will increase 
tho value and interest of any collection, and 
you can get the stamp from us Absolutely 
Free by asking to see one of our Approval 
Selections. Also you must send us 3d. in 
stamps, to cover cost of our postages. Only 
■one of these Gifts can be sent free to each 
applicant. Write now to: Windsor Stamp 
Co. (Dept. CN), Uckfield, Sussex. 



J acko and Chimp thought they would go to the market-place and listen 
to the band, which was due to play at 3 o’clock. They got there to the 
minute. The instruments were all set out in readiness, but there were no 
players. “Come on,” cried Jacko, snatching up a trombone; “let’s 
start ; that’ll fetch ’em/’ It did ! ^You never heard such a hullabaloo. 
Even Bouncer joined in. 

The Wizard of Nillery Nook 


0h, I am- the Wizard of Nillery 
Nook, 

With magical staff and wonderful 
book. 

And if you offend me by word or 
by look, ' 

you’ll know. 

For ere you can even attempt to 
explain, 

Or say “Please, I neVer will do it 
again,” > 

I brandish my staff' to your 

’ sorrow and pain. 

Just so. 


Your hair will turn blue and your 
eyes will turn green, 

Your ears will fall off and your 
iegs become lean, 

And you’ll be the ugliest child 
ever seen, s ' - 

Oh, ho! . 

For 1 am the Wizard of Nillery 
Nook, 

With magical staff and wonderful 
book. 

And if you offend me by word or 
by look, 

You’ll know.. 



/M WAR/y\ 

as toast. . 


How kiddies love Hot 
OXO on cold raw days 
—the drink that warms 
them right through to 
the fingertips 



.0X0 


Of special value for 

CROWING CHILDREN 


„ay Hoivse, Farringdon Street, London, EC 4. Editorial Ortiees : John Carpenter House, 
per for transmission by Canadian Magazine Tost. Entered as Second-Class Matter, 
for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd, February 0, 1943. S.S. 





































































